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€DITORIAL 


Cities—The Hope of Democracy 


E may reasonably expect government 
Wi: politics in the United States will 

be increasingly shaped by urban 
minds. It requires no unusual vision to see 
that, if the people living in cities cannot be 
brought to carry on their local affairs success- 
fully, they will be even less suc- 
cessful in the management of 
the affairs of the nation which 
they will also dominate. In other 
words, the outlook for munic- 
ipal government becomes the 
outlook for democracy in Amer- 
ica. Municipal government is 
not everywhere as bad as it is 
too commonly supposed to be. 
The fact is that the principal 
governmental progress made in 
the United States during the 
last twenty-five or thirty years 
has been made in cities. Other 
countries are more and more 
studying the governments of 
certain American cities with admiration, and 
have even adopted the same type of govern- 
ment for some of their own municipalities. 
Moreover, nearly every improvement in our 
national and state governments has consisted 
in taking over practices and procedures al- 
ready worked out and applied in progressive 
cities. 

Municipal achievement has come about 
chiefly by reversing the old and too general 
American practice of keeping the cities under 
the strict domination of the state legislature. 
American experience also proves that if city 
government is to be either responsible to the 
people or efficient, it must be simple in form 
and concentrated in as few groups of officials 
as possible. We know too from American 
experience that to render service to the peo- 
ple, city government must get rid of partisan 
politics in its executive and administrative 
service and rely more and more on the pro- 
fessionally trained administrator. 

Progress in city government has had no 
assistance in America from the national party 
organizations. Necessary as such organiza- 
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tions doubtless are to the operation of our 
national government, they have become in 
connection with the government of our large 
cities little more than tolerated rackets. It 
is significant that in the cities of our home 
rule states the voters are gradually separat- 
ing the national parties and 
party organizations from con- 
nection with city government. 

The most successful city gov- 
ernments are those which have 
not only gone furthest in loos- 
ening the hold of national party 
organizations on local affairs but 
have also moved in the direction 
of putting the entire executive 
service of the city on a perman- 
ently professional basis. Therein 
lies the chief significance of the 
council-manager movement in 
the United States. It frankly 
accepts the obvious facts that, 
for the most part, city govern- 
ment is not politics but has to do chiefly 
with furnishing services which all citizens are 
agreed must be provided, and that managerial 
ability of a high order is essential to success 
in organizing and directing the performance 
of these services. 

The application of these ideas to city gov- 
ernment through the council-manager sys- 
tem, may fairly be regarded as the greatest 
American contribution to constructive poli- 
tics since the framing of the Federal consti- 
tution. That this highly efficient instrument 
of municipal democracy should have been de- 
veloped by American urban communities and 
voluntarily put into operation by the elec- 
torates of several hundred American cities 
and towns, gives at least some reason for tak- 
ing an optimistic view of the future of mu- 
nicipal government. 


CHAIRMAN, DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL 
ScrENCE, NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 











Editorial Comment 


By-Products of Depression 


ITIES have been withstanding the on- 

slaught of the depression for four years 
—a sufficiently long time to permit a stock- 
taking of what has happened to them. We 
know that revenues have been reduced 
greatly, that many schoolhouses have been 
closed, that relief bills have multiplied mani- 
foldly, and so on ad infinitum. But specifi- 
cally, what effect has the depression had upon 
municipal activities? This question is to be 
answered in PUBLIC MANAGEMENT in a series 
of articles on “What the Depression Has 
Done to Cities.” Under this general title, 
each of the several municipal activities will 
be dealt with by an authority of national rep- 
utation in that particular field. His manu- 
script will then be sent to three or four prac- 
titioners in the field who will prescribe a 
remedy for some of the ill effects of the de- 
pression on the activities of their depart- 
ments. This series is inaugurated in this issue 
by Bruce Smith, an outstanding authority 
in the police field, and the prescriptions are 
written by Charles A. Wheeler and O. W. 
Wilson, both of whom are highly qualified to 
diagnose police ills. 

x * * 


The Worth of a Public Employee 


"yg BERE is no more important problem in 
the whole realm of government than the 
fixing of an equitable pay basis for public 
employees. In the minds of many whose in- 
comes have been drastically reduced or elim- 
inated entirely, any public employee who gets 
more than a bare living wage is being over- 
paid. On the other hand, there is a group 
that is maintaining a saner point of view by 
contending that to reduce drastically the sal- 
aries of public officials will mean ultimately 
that the more competent will drift from pub- 
lic service into private service when the eco- 
nomic clouds have passed, thus leaving the 
public service at the mercy of those who en- 
ter it for private profit. The salaries of many 
public officials in the last four years have 
been reduced from 10 to 50 per cent, in spite 
of the fact that public officials have never 
received too generous a wage, even in good 
times. The pay of public employees is a 


timely subject right now, with Congress de- 
bating the restoration of pay reductions of 
federal employees, and with some cities and 
industries increasing salaries and wages. This 
problem, as it concerns the municipal service, 
will receive special attention in PuBLic MAN- 
AGEMENT, beginning in this issue with an ar- 
ticle by Lent D. Upson on “How to Deter- 
mine an Equitable Pay Basis for Public Em- 
ployees.”” The April issue will present the 
results of a survey of pay reductions and 
restorations in more than four hundred cities. 
* * * 


Proved Ability 


HE report of the stockholders’ investigat- 

ing committee of one of the country’s 
principal oil corporations, which was released 
to the press recently, stated in part: 

Notwithstanding the fact that the executive 
officers are honest and experienced, the commit- 
tee recommends that the present management be 
supplemented by the addition of an executive of 
outstanding experience and proved ability, who 
has an extensive acquaintance with the leaders 
of the oil industry, who will command its re- 
spect, and who is believed able to work ef- 
fectively with the organization. 

If “proved ability” is needed for oil com- 
pany executives, how about the need for a 
similar requirement for municipal executives? 
It is strange how often such a provision is 
ignored in making appointments to municipal 
administrative positions. Some day the worm 
will turn, as it undoubtedly will in English 
cities if the recommendations of the Hadow 
Committee are adopted. This Committee, ac- 
cording to Mr. Robson writing in this issue, 
urges that more atfention be paid to the ad- 
ministrative qualifications of chief officials. 

* * * 


Municipal Credit 


HE significant developments during the 

last twelve months in the field of munic- 
ipal credit are reviewed in this issue by Paul 
V. Betters who forecasts what the future may 
hold for American cities in financial difficulty. 
Mr. Betters has been in close contact with 
the day-to-day developments in this field, 
and has contributed much by word and pen 
to bring the just claims of the cities to the 
attention of the federal government. 
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I. What the Depression Has Done to 
Police Service’ 


By BRUCE SMITH}! 
Staff Member, Institute of Public Administration, New York City 


Police economies have encouraged police administrators to adopt new 
devices and procedures, according to Mr. Smith, who thinks that the 
unfavorable effects of the depression on police work do not bulk large. 


UBLIC economy has taken much the 
ec form with the police as with other 

agencies of government. Salary reduc- 
tions, declining quotas, and pension difficul- 
ties have all been prominent features of police 
management during recent years. It is cus- 
tomary nowadays to view such unpleasant 
developments with concern, and to forecast 
highly unfavorable results for the public serv- 
ice. If any of these dreaded effects have in 
fact appeared, they have not yet reached 
grave proportions in the police field. On the 
contrary, policies of economy and retrench- 
ment have quite generally exercised a favor- 
able influence upon the police, have encour- 
aged police administrators to review with a 
critical eye the facilities placed at their dis- 
posal, and encouraged adoption of new de- 
vices and procedures. As against such ad- 
vances, the unfavorable effects of police econ- 
omies do not bulk large. 

During the decade 1919 to 1929, police 
salary scales rose steadily. The depression not 
only brought this rise to an abrupt halt, but in 
many instances started a counter movement 
which erased all the gains previously effected. 
The readjustment of police salaries in Chi- 
cago by 211% per cent exemplifies the severity 
of some of the cuts which have recently been 
experienced. Furthermore, police, in com- 
mon with other public employees, have had 


* This is the first of a series of articles on 
what the depression has done to various municipal 
activities. The articles by Charles A. Wheeler 
and O. W. Wilson prescribe remedies that police 
administrators can apply as an aid in overcoming 
the ill effects of the depression on police work. 

1 Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Smith received M.A. and 
LL.B. degrees in 1916 from Columbia University ; 
staff member, Institute of Public Administration, 
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many payless pay-days; when these suc- 
ceeded each other over a period of several 
months, they have produced real personal 
hardships in the ranks. The courageous man- 
ner in which such misfortunes were faced by 
the police may well be remembered to their 
credit when the days of plenty return. 

The course of salary scales has been du- 
plicated with respect to numerical strength. 
Police quotas, after rising sharply during the 
years immediately following the war, have 
now reversed their direction in decisive fash- 
ion. In those instances where the ratio of 
police to population was already somewhat 
above the general average, the shrinkage in 
manpower was especially pronounced. Thus 
Fall River, faced with an acute crisis in its 
municipal finances, has launched upon a pol- 
icy of reducing its police force by almost one- 
third. 

While not all manpower adjustments have 
been so drastic, they have been almost uni- 
versal in their application. The devices em- 
ployed have been varied. In some instances, 
reduction has been accomplished through nat- 
ural attrition, with vacancies among the rank 
and file going unfilled. In others a more de- 
cisive policy has been followed, with admin- 
istrative effort directed at increasing the 
number of superannuation and disability re- 
tirements. Where these recourses failed, disci- 


New York City, 1916 to date; and has served as 
consultant to many different crime commissions 
including New York State, Cincinnati, and Chi- 
cago. He is the author of Police and the Crime 
Probiem (1929); Chicago Police Problems 
(1931) ; and survey reports on police administra- 
tion in about fifty American cities, twelve states, 
and police systems of England, France, Belgium, 
and Germany. 
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plinary powers were occasionally exercised 
with the purpose of eliminating unfit police 
personnel which had been allowed for too long 
to encumber the payroll. 

Speaking generally, there has been gratify- 
ing restraint in the summary reduction of 
police quotas, which separates the young, vig- 
orous and more promising men from the serv- 
ice. Hence the general effect of most down- 
ward revisions in authorized strength, while 
reducing the number of effectives, has also 
reduced the average age of the force, and has 
dispensed with many whose services were 
either of no value or were a positive detri- 
ment. These represent immediate gains for 
the larger aspects of police administration. 

One is impressed by the caution with which 
CWA and other emergency employees have 
been added to police strength. In some in- 
stances the opportunity offered to municipal 
officials to get something for nothing has been 
especially tempting. Yet thus far such tem- 
porary additions have been confined either 
to special tasks, such as traffic studies, sta- 
tistical work and the like, or to the protection 
of school crossings which are usually so nu- 
merous that the police cannot cover all of 
them even in normal times. While some few 
officials who were wholly unacquainted with 
the requirements of active police duty have 
urged addition of these part-time federal em- 
ployees to the regular patrol force, no police 
department of standing has even temporarily 
lowered its requirements of selection and 
training. 

In such times it is perhaps inevitable that 
the status of pension rights should grow 
somewhat confused, and that the rank and file 
should become concerned as to the ultimate 
value of retirement funds which to them have 
heretofore always seemed so secure. Such dif- 
ficulties arose naturally from the policy of 
stimulated and forced retirements at the very 
time when capital losses were reducing the 
pension funds, with passed dividends and de- 
faulted interest cutting into investment in- 
come. One cannot view such disturbances of 
individual security with equanimity but it is 
consoling to reflect that out of the present 
confusion there will emerge police pension 
funds which have an adequate actuarial basis, 
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and that police contributions will hereafter 
bear a more positive relation to the promised 
annuities. 

Whatever the present or prospective ad- 
vantages of these various readjustments, 
there is no avoiding the fact that the individ- 
ual policeman has often had a rather difficult 
time of it. Here were the essential elements 
to produce a disaffected police body and a 
reluctance to perform some of the most un- 
pleasant forms of police duty. This possibil- 
ity has serious implications, for when police 
decline to disperse unlawful assemblies, vio- 
lent revolution is at hand. Thus far there has 
been no evidence of such reluctance, and un- 
favorable developments for the rank and file 
have not apparently affected their morale. 
This may be attributed in part to a realiza- 
tion that police service, after all, still pays a 
living wage, and that other forms of employ- 
ment are not easily secured; but it is chiefly 
due, we believe, to the innate loyalty of po- 
lice to the established order. While there is 
nothing new in the proposition that loyalty 
knows no price, the executive and legislative 
arms of both central and local governments 
would do well to recognize the loyalty of po- 
lice forces, and insure its continuance. 

For some years a belief has been in process 
of formation, that there was little, if any, re- 
lationship between the quality of police re- 
cruits and the level of police compensation 
scales. It comes close to being an established 
fact that some of the best compensated forces 
are of definitely inferior quality, that some 
of those with modest salary scales attract 
superior recruits, and that the general average 
of police forces show wide and inexplicable 
variations between compensation and qual- 
ity. The changes of the past few years have 
served to strengthen rather than to weaken 
this conclusion, and to confirm the belief that 
the traditions of the force, its place in the 
esteem of the community, and the general 
conditions of police employment may have a 
more direct bearing upon the quality of re- 
cruits, than the rise and fall of salary scales. 
If this should eventually prove to be the 
case, it will nevertheless be necessary to limit 
and qualify any generalization by observing 
that police salaries must at all times be main- 
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tained at a level consistent with a comfortable 
standard of living. 

The matters thus far discussed all relate to 
the management of police personnel. Since 
this constitutes the real basis of successful 
police administration, there is ample reason 
for considering it first. Yet 
there are other aspects of de- 
pression—results which deserve 
comment because they offer 
striking evidence of the favor- 
able effects of an occasional dis- 
ruption of established proced- 
ures. 

Interruption of the steady in- 
crease in police quotas and in 
many instances an actual de- 
cline in numerical strength, have 
forced police administrators to 
review the disposition of the 
forces at their disposal, to con- 
sider the utility of many “in- 
door’ assignments in the light 
of the new conditions, to abandon as unnec- 
essary various district stations which merely 
serve to absorb effective man power, and 
generally to improve existing systems of com- 
munication. Our American police forces are 
naturally gadget-minded, and show little re- 
luctance to adopt mechanical and electrical 
devices which have, or appear to have, a use- 
ful application to police work. Although the 
highly decentralized character of the police 
system in this country ordinarily renders gen- 
eralizations concerning it an extra hazardous 
process, it is perfectly safe to say that by 
and large, American police forces are the 
best equipped in the world. Still there are 
many communities where police mechaniza- 
tion has not prospered. In them the stimu- 
lating effect of new problems has proved most 
apparent, particularly as to motorized patrols 
and provision of broadcast facilities. These 
last sometimes offer the prospect of more 
and better police service for the same or less 
money. The advantages have been too clear 
to be missed, with the result that mechaniza- 
tion has reached into many small police forces 
where inertia might indefinitely have pre- 
vented any constructive change. 

Radio broadcasts to patrol cars require cen- 
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tralized facilities for handling all communica- 
tions between police and the general public, 
and these in turn open the way not only to 
better records control, but also to a vastly 
improved supervision over investigations. 
Thus fresh opportunities for advances in po- 
lice management are opened up, 
which will challenge the atten- 
tion of the administrator long 
after current economic readjust- 
ments have been completed. 

Finally, it is interesting to ob- 
serve that despite some rather 
severe reductions in man power, 
there has been little change in 
the number and variety of ac- 
tivities performed by the po- 
lice. Even in cases where the 
police are charged with a func- 
tion wholly foreign to their 
work, there has been no move 
to relieve them of it. The answer 
to this situation is probably to 
be found in the fact that mere transfer of an 
activity from police hands to those of an- 
other public agency, does not in itself effect 
administrative economies. 


POLICE AND RELIEF WorK 


In one respect, at least, police activities 
might have been extended with advantage. 
It has long been police practice to extend 
various forms of emergency relief—from pub- 
lic funds when these were available to them, 
and from their own pockets when no other 
resources were at hand. The police have 
nearly always acted effectively in dealing with 
“floaters” and have been able shrewdly to 
distinguish between the confirmed panhan- 
dler and the migratory worker. The undis- 
criminating extension of public relief during 
the past four years has seemingly proved in- 
consistent with established police practice, 
with the result that police forces have not 
often been called upon to enlarge their ca- 
pacity for a duty which they were well 
equipped to perform. — 

Taking advantages and disadvantages to- 
gether, it appears quite clear that the effects 
of the depression upon police have been gen- 
erally favorable. Such dangers as are in- 
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volved are not concealed. They lie close to 
the surface of the whole police problem, and 
there is no reason why they should not be eas- 
ily avoided by public executives and admini- 
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strators who are prepared to adhere to the 
realities of police duty in reconstructing our 
protective forces, and in planning new agen- 
cies which will succeed them in the future. 


THE REMEDY AS PRESCRIBED BY TWO POLICE CHIEFS 


All Police Agencies Should Combine 
Forces Against Crime 


By CHarLtes A. WHEELER 
Superintendent of Police, Bridgeport, Connect- 
icut; President, International Association 
of Chiefs of Police 

NE of the problems confronting us to- 
O day is that of law enforcement. Ex- 
perts are giving it careful study and 
everyone seems to have a solution. But the 
law enforcement agent, whether federal, state 
or municipal, is still confronted with the gi- 
gantic problem of suppressing crime. Never 
before has kidnapping been so prevalent or 
so serious as in the past several years. Dif- 
ferent types of extortion, gang murders, bru- 
tal assaults, and other vicious crimes also 
take their places among those listed in the 
category of the so-called crime wave era dur- 
ing the prohibition period. 

The industrial depression too has had its 
effect upon crime. We find as contributing 
factors to crime discontent and strife and 
dishonesty occasioned through lack of em- 
ployment. The law enforcement agencies 
everywhere are exercising every care and pre- 
caution in quelling disturbances perpetrated 
by followers of the different “isms.” 

RACKETEERING 

No group of persons is more vitally con- 
cerned in the protection of life, limb, and 
property than the police chiefs. At the conven- 
tion of the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police at Chicago last August, all angles 
of law enforcement were discussed. The chiefs 
of police, through their Association, formed 
separate committees which were to meet in 
Chicago and in Detroit with the Senate sub- 
committee on racketeering. Much of the in- 
formation now in the hands of this important 


subcommittee came to the surface as a re- 
sult of the whole-hearted support of the police 
chiefs. The emergency crime committee of 
our Association met with Attorney-General 
Cummings and his very able assistant, Jo- 
seph B. Keenan. As a result of a two-day 
conference there emerged a report embody- 
ing nineteen proposals containing recommen- 
dations which are designed to aid federal, 
state, and municipal law enforcement agen- 
cies in suppressing crime and in apprehending 
criminals. These proposals are now in the 
form of bills submitted to the United States 
Senate and House of Representatives and 
out of them we are hopeful of securing laws 
that will strengthen the arm of the police- 
man and give them the “drop” on the gang- 
ster. 


Co-OPERATION BETWEEN AGENCIES 


These recommendations of the emergency 
crime committee likewise are designed to pro- 
mote better co-operation between federal, 
state, and municipal police, and also with the 
courts in their respective jurisdictions. For 
example, extradition has been a deterrent 
factor in bringing the lawless to justice and all 
too often municipalities have been handi- 
capped through technicalities which favor 
the criminal. Modern methods of police com- 
munication, the radio and the teletype, are 
helping to promote co-operation between po- 
lice agencies. Every police chief in the coun- 
try is working to the end that the lessons 
learned from the depression period may re- 
sult in closer co-ordination of all police work 
to the end that criminals will be apprehended 
and crime prevented. A greater security of 
tenure for capable police chiefs in American 
cities is a very important factor in achieving 
this aim. 
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Police Chiefs Should Adopt Sound 
Principles to Increase Police 
Efficiency 


3y O. W. Witson 


Chief of Police, Wichita, Kansas 


ECESSITY is the mother of invention 
and the depression may not be with- 
out some virtue if it serves as the 

mainspring in bringing about the applica- 
tion of certain fundamental principles of ad- 
ministration which will increase police effi- 
ciency. The rules listed below are neither 
new nor untried; they are no more desirable 
today than they were yesterday, but today 
we not only have an explanatory excuse for 
applying them, but we are driven to their use 
by the inexorable law of economic necessity. 

(1) Select the highest possible type of re- 
cruit. This is most important and it should 
be applied in the selection for promotion as 
well as in appointment. Advantage must be 
taken of the assistance offered by science in 
measuring human abilities. Only the finest 
physically, mentally, and morally can most 
successfully perform the difficult tasks of 
the modern police officer. Of importance dur- 
ing retrenchment, the converse of this rule 
holds true: Relieve from service the least 
efficient and capable. 

(2) Train recruits and police officers thor- 
oughly. The need for such training is gen- 
erally recognized. Recruit training is not 
sufficient; emphasis must be placed on a con- 
tinuous program of training for all officers 
regardless of years of service. Such training 
is often not provided because of the preva- 
lent notion that an elaborate set-up with an 
expensive staff and a formal curricula is nec- 
essary. The possibilities in daily and weekly 
instruction by members of the department 
and by easily procured outside assistants are 
usually overlooked. 

(3) Motorize the patrol force. The su- 
periority of a motorized patrol is generally 
recognized, and the antiquated foot patrol is 
rapidly disappearing. Not so generally ac- 
cepted is the fact that one officer in a radio- 
equipped automobile will render a more sat- 
isfactory and efficient police service than will 
two or more men to each car. 
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Motorization has even been extended to 
the traffic officer who checks cars for over- 
time parking. Formerly patrolling on foot, 
his efficiency has been quadrupled by mount- 
ing him on a three-wheeled motorcycle from 
which he is able to chalk the tires of parked 
cars by the use of a two-foot chalk stick. 

The effective range of admonition covered 
by the traffic officer has been multiplied enor- 
mously by a public address system mounted 
in a safety cruiser equipped as a mobile lab- 
oratory with every device to assist in making 
a complete investigation of accidents and 
crimes. 

(4) Modernize the communication system. 
This applies primarily to the use of police 
radio. Many smaller communities labor un- 
der the impression that the radio is an ex- 
pensive device for the larger cities. A few 
cities of five and ten thousand inhabitants 
have demonstrated what may be accom- 
plished in this field at a cost of less than a 
thousand dollars. A police radio is the wisest 
possible investment from a point of view of 
quick return; the taxpayer will have saved 
the amount expended in less than a year. No 
city which maintains a police headquarters 
with a police officer on duty can afford to be 
without a radio or the service of a police radio 
under a zone arrangement. The possibilities 
in the field of two-way radio communication 
offer much of interest. 

In larger departments the teletype assists 
in speeding the dissemination of police in- 
formation and increasing efficiency to a cor- 
responding degree. Police call boxes and 
inter-communicating telephones at police 
headquarters should also be given serious at- 
tention in increasing the efficiency of the serv- 
ice offered the public. 

(5) Reorganize where necessary. Such a 
step should result in eliminating supernumer- 
aries and unnecessary assignments and pro- 
vide improved supervision. An occasional 
careful scrutiny of any organization is neces- 
sary to pick up loose ends; to re-evaluate the 
services being rendered by the various units in 
order to determine again that the expense 
justifies the end; to re-check the distribution 
of services against the needs; to eliminate the 
unnecessary, strengthen the weak points, and 
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remove lost motion; to replace those who 
can’t or won’t with those who can and will. 
(6) Provide an adequate records system. 
A good records system will furnish a complete 
check and supervision on all police activities 
and provide data which will indicate the 
needs for police service. No police depart- 
ment can pretend to guarantee satisfactory 
service without a proper system of following 
up on the complaints received. No police 
department can pretend to give police serv- 
ice in proportion to need without knowing 
what that need is or when and where it 
exists. The depression has strongly accentu- 
ated the value of a proper system of records. 
(7) Use the data available so that police 
services may be rendered in proportion to 
need and in the most effective manner. Pub- 
lic utilities provide services adequate to ac- 
commodate the peak load, but as the load 
decreases during the varying hours of the 
day and night and day of the week, the serv- 
ices provided are only sufficient to meet the 
demand. What would be thought of a street 
car company which maintained a uniform 
service during each hour of the day and night, 
which ran as many downtown cars on a de- 
serted Sunday as on a busy Saturday? And 
yet most police departments maintain three 
platoons of practically equal strength to po- 
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lice the city during the twenty-four hours, 
in spite of the fact that during one of these 
shifts the demands for police service are as 
great as on the other two combined. Beats 
are assigned with an equal disregard of need, 
an officer on one beat meeting a demand for 
police service greater than that found by of- 
ficers on several other beats combined. In 
the proper distribution of the police person- 
nel lies a veritable gold mine of increased 
efficiency. 

A study of any police problem may permit 
its solution effectively and at a small effort. 
This is clearly evident in the field of traffic 
where study has demonstrated the value of 
a high ratio between arrests for moving viola- 
tions and injury accidents. It has been dem- 
onstrated that as this enforcement index is 
increased the injury accident rate decreases. 
Analysis of hazardous intersections by the 
use of collision diagrams quickly identifies 
the hazard. A careful study of the situation 
may prove that a proposed expensive regula- 
tion is unnecessary and would actually in- 
crease the hazard. 

Similar application of intelligent reason to 
other police problems will bring about an 
equally effective accomplishment of the po- 
lice purpose, resulting in better service at 
reduced cost. 


Washington Tackles Municipal Credit 


3y PAUL V. BETTERS 
Executive Director, American Municipal Association 
Executive Director, United States Conference of Mayors 


A review of the municipal credit situation and a discus- 
sion of specific steps that can be taken to strengthen it. 


ASHINGTON at last is giving con- 
sideration to the problem of munic- 
ipal credit. It took a half dozen ma- 
jor defaults, several years of scrip, payless 
paydays for public employees, curtailed and 
in some cases abandoned public services, and 
a serious breakdown of usual banking facil- 
ities. But at last earnest thought is being 
given as to what should be done about a very 


acute and important national situation. Even 
some of the national magazines, which for 
over a year ignored the plight of municipali- 
ties, have in recent weeks come to life and 
have devoted space to a phase of economic 
recovery for which no remedial plan of ac- 
tion has yet been put into effect. 

It was just one year ago this month that 
two important issues were presented to the 
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federal government for study. The first was 
the rapidly growing number of municipal de- 
faults, and the second was the almost over- 
night collapse of usual credit to public bodies 
for current financing. I refer to credit on 
short-term collateral commonly called tax an- 
ticipation warrants, notes, et cetera." The 
banking crisis of course was a contributing 
factor in this collapse. 


MUNICIPAL DEFAULTS 

First, concerning municipal defaults, it will 
be recalled that largely as a result of study 
by the Florida League of Municipalities, by 
individual municipal officials of Florida, and 
by holders of Florida municipal securities, 
Senator Fletcher of that state introduced the 
first measure looking toward any solution of 
the problem in the lame duck session of Con- 
gress a year ago.* He proposed an amend- 
ment to the general bankruptcy bill then be- 
ing considered. The Congress, however, 
failed to consider the amendment although 
the general bankruptcy bill was later enacted 
in law. 

At the special session of Congress called 
by President Roosevelt last spring, efforts 
were made early in the session to secure leg- 
islation to aid defaulted public bodies. Con- 
gressman J. Mark Wilcox of West Palm 
Beach, a former official of that city, was 
largely responsible for the attention given to 
the matter. After the usual hearings and com- 
mittee consideration, the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed, on last June 8, a measure 
which has since been variously known as the 
Sumners Bill, the Wilcox Bill, and the Mu- 
nicipal Bankruptcy Bill. There has been so 
much misunderstanding about this bill that 
it might be well to state briefly its underly- 
ing features. 

The act merely provides a legal machinery, 
now lacking, for the adjustment of the debts 
of a defaulted public authority. Due to the 


1 The inability to capitalize on frozen assets— 

delinquent taxes—in the same way that private 
industry was aided should also be mentioned at 
this point. 
_ 2A brief statement regarding this first measure 
is contained in Municipal Finance Problems and 
Proposals for Federal Legislation written by the 
author and published by the American Municipal 
Association. 
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constitutional inhibition against “impairment 
of contract,” most students of the problem 
believe that no state can legislate effectively 
on the subject. The procedure provided in 
the bill is as follows: (1) A public body in 
default and unable to pay its debts as they 
come due is given the right, with the consent 
of creditors representing thirty per cent of 
its indebtedness, to petition the federal dis- 
trict court; (2) under the jurisdiction of the 
court, if a plan of readjustment is worked 
out and creditors representing 66 2/3 per 
cent of the indebtedness accept the plan, the 
court may order the plan binding on the city 
and all of the creditors. The purpose of the 
plan thus involves bringing a recalcitrant mi- 
nority creditor or bloc of creditors into a plan 
which is deemed just and equitable by the 
court, by the city, and by holders of 66 2/3 
per cent of the indebtedness. 

Since the convening of the regular session 
this January, the Senate Judiciary subcom- 
mittee has held hearings and by the time this 
is in print will perhaps have made its report.* 
Within recent days the Administration has 
made public, first, its support of the bill and, 
second, its belief that interest rates, both 
public and private, should be scaled down. 
In view of these two developments, there is 
a reasonable chance of passage of the bill in 
the Senate. 

Since last spring many groups have taken 
official action favoring the principles embod- 
ied in the Wilcox bill. Included in this list 
are the Michigan Municipal League, North 
Carolina Municipal Association, League of 
Alabama Municipalities, League of North 
Dakota Municipalities, League of Oregon Ci- 
ties, Oklahoma Municipal League, National 
Conference on Government, Executive Com- 
mittee of the Municipal Finance Officers’ As- 
sociation, United States Conference of May- 
ors, Investment Bankers Association, and 
several of the largest insurance companies 
and banks in the United States. The New 
York State Conference of Mayors, several 
fraternal societies, and the American Bar As- 
sociation (on constitutional grounds) have 

\s this was being written the Senate Commit- 
ee voted to report the bill favorably by a vote of 
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opposed the measure. 

In the final analysis the bill does no more 
than to provide a forum where city and cred- 
itor can sit down and work out a mutually 
acceptable plan without the danger of writs 
of mandamus by selfish minority interests. 
As Chairman Sumners of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee has expressed it: 


This bill, as I see it, merely grants to the 
municipality and to the creditors the privilege 
of sitting around the table, a privilege which 
every practicing lawyer knows is a good privi- 
lege, both for the debtor and the creditor. Hu- 
man nature in a municipality is much the same 
as human nature anywhere else. 


It seems to me we ought to give the man who 
owes and the people to whom the debt is owed 
the opportunity themselves of arriving at a plan, 
and prevent this fellow who is standing back 
with a selfish purpose from throwing a monkey 
wrench into the machinery. That is what we are 
trying to do. 

As far as I can see, that is about all there is 
to this bill. It does not coerce anybody. If I 
should make a private contract, if I should make 
a contract with the Senator, if he will pardon the 
use of his name, I would feel that I had a better 
contract if I knew that some misfortune had 
come to him if we could sit down about the table 
and arrange some method of payment. I feel 
there should be nothing to prohibit us from 
having that plain, ordinary, practical, common- 
sense privilege which men have deemed to be 
valuable in the ordinary affairs of life. That is 
what we are trying to do here. 


So far as such a bill’s adversely affecting the 
credit of solvent municipalities is concerned, 
a point which is often made in opposition to 
the bill, it is the writer’s opinion that the 
credit of solvent cities, or rather what credit 
solvent cities still have, has already been so 
seriously affected by the two billion dollars 
of defaulted municipal securities, that to talk 
about impairing credit is not to face the facts. 
The interest rates which were paid in 1933 


and are now being paid on municipal issues _ 


“of many cities not in default are such as to 
make one wonder as to just how good the_ 
credit of many of our financially sound mu- 
Nicipalities actually is. Certainly laws of this 

~ Character have not injured the credit stand- 
ing of Canadian cities in sound financial con- 
dition. It is the same old struggle as to 
whether public instrumentalities are to be 

treated on a par with private enterprise. 
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Now, under federal protection, corporations, 
railroads and even individuals, when forced 
to do so, can resort to the bankruptcy provi- 
sions embodied in federal law. With defaults 
growing in number each week and with the 
lessons of municipal defaults in previous de- 
pressions before us, I sincerely hope some 
method may be provided and provided 
promptly, to aid the cities now hopelessly en- 
tangled in a maze of debt difficulties. To 
those who have given the matter continuous 
study, the Wilcox bill appears to offer work- 
able machinery, and the fact that the Ad- 
ministration is lending a helping hand to 
secure its passage is a most hopeful sign for 
these defaulted communities. 

So much for the default problem and the 
plan which has been devised to give assist- 
ance. 

LoANs To CITIES 


Perhaps of even more fundamental interest 
to municipalities generally is the attention 
which the federal government is now giving 
to the general problem of loans to cities on 
short-term collateral. It was pointed out in 
the opening paragraphs of the article that 
this was a subject which also had been pre- 
sented to Congress in 1933. As a result of 
the second conference of mayors held in 
Washington on February 17, 1933, at which 
time mayors and other official representatives 
of approximately fifty of the larger cities met 
to discuss possible solutions for the finan- 
cial crises confronting many municipalities 
throughout the country, definite proposals 
were presented, for the first time, to the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Committee. The 
resolutions suggested that cities be placed 
on a par with banks, railroads, and insurance 
companies with reference to extension of fed- 
eral credit through the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, and that the corporation 
be authorized to purchase or make loans on 
tax anticipation warrants, delinquent tax ob- 
ligations and other sound evidences of short- 
term indebtedness.* 


4Additional information regarding this first of- 
ficial recommendation for credit extension to 
cities is found in the writer’s article in the Na- 
tional Municipal Review for April, 1933, entitled 
“Federal Aid for Municipalities.” 
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Congress, however, took no cognizance of 
the situation at that time, nor were any ef- 
forts made by the new Administration and 
new Congress after March 4 in spite of the 
banking collapse which chocked off credit 
overnight. With conditions rapidly growing 
more critical further meetings 
were held in Washington and 
a third major conference was 
held during the latter part of 
May. As of May 1 a sur- 
vey which the United States 
Conference of Mayors made 
showed that sixty of the larger 
American cities found it im- 
possible to dispose of their se- 
curities. At that time all of the 
following were contributing 
factors to this distressing situ- 
ation: (1) the increasing vol- 
ume of tax delinquency; (2) 
the increasing number of de- 
faults; (3) the inability or unwillingness of 
the banks to absorb ordinary borrowing 
needs; and (4) the flood of state legislation 
being considered or already adopted post- 
poning or wiping out delinquencies and also 
easing tax collection procedures.° 

Twice during May, representations similar 
to those proposed in February, were made to 
the President and to congressional commit- 
tees but Congress adjourned without taking 
any action. Efforts were renewed on Decem- 
ber 15 when the executive committee of the 
United States Conference of Mayors con- 
ferred with Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau, Governor Black of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, and Chairman Jones of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. At that 
time the following general statement was pre- 
sented to the Administration: 


Municipal credit, similar to all other types of 
credit, has been in a state of collapse for the past 
year. Not only is the market for short-term 
municipal securities (tax anticipation notes, war- 
rants and bonds) severely limited but the cities 
are finding it increasingly difficult to dispose of 
long-term municipal bonds. The results of this 
are, of course, reflected not only in curtailed 
governmental services such as schools, health 


5 See article by writer in National Municipal 
Review, June, 1933, entitled “Bolstering Munici- 
pal Credit.” 
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and police and fire, reduced pay for most public 
employees and payless pay days for others, but 
in the forced use of scrip, and even in defaults. 
Since municipal government is the foundation 
stone of democratic government, this condition, 
too often lightly dismissed, is most serious and 
is a definite drag upon steps taken by the Na- 
tional Government leading to- 
ward economic recovery. 

The causes of this are in part 
due to the inability (and in some 
cases unwillingness) of the citi- 
zen to pay his taxes. Banking 
institutions also offer as an ex- 
cuse the existing uncertainty of 
the monetary and currency situ- 
ation. Without appraising these 
elements the facts remain public 
bodies today are face to face 
with the inability to finance the 
operation of essential governmen- 
tal services. To bolster banks, 
railroads, building and loan as- 
sociations, farm owners, home 
owners and many other institu- 
tions and groups, the government 
has found it possible to extend 
credit of a legitimate character without impair- 
ment to the financial structure of the national 
government. It would seem that city govern- 
ment itself, in times of stress, should be treated, 
on a parity at least with private enterprises. 
We, therefore, urge extending credit to public 
bodies on sound collateral at reasonable interest 
rates in order that needed services of govern- 
ment may be maintained. 

If this step be impossible, we respectfully 
urge a thorough study by the federal govern- 
ment of alternative possibilities in the way of 
easing present credit channels. It is our belief 
that rediscount privileges through the Federal 
Reserve system would be of considerable assist- 
ance as well as changes in the regulations now 
governing the type of collateral eligible for se- 
curity against federal and postal savings deposits. 

It is our belief that from the standpoint of 
the taxpayer, now burdened by a huge public 
debt, it will ultimately be necessary to establish 
a federal agency which shall serve as the fiscal 
agent for the governmental units of the United 
States. This agency would have under its super- 
vision a credit pool sufficient to care for the 


needs of the subordinate governmental units 
throughout the nation. 


In the meantime, many of the state leagues 
of municipalities after study of the situation 
had officially endorsed proposals for exten- 
sion of credit to public authorities. These 
included the Michigan Municipal League, 
League of Wisconsin Municipalities, Illinois 
Municipal League, Oklahoma Municipal 
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League, League of North Dakota Municipal- 
ities, New Jersey State League of Municipal- 
ities and the League of Texas Municipal- 
ities. Most of the leagues proposed the crea- 
tion of a federal municipal credit bank which 
would be authorized to make loans to munic- 
ipalities for current purposes on both current 
and delinquent taxes. 

Beginning in January, 1934, however, with 
several acute situations (Chicago, Cleveland, 
Toledo) brought to the attention of the gov- 
ernment, interest was manifested by the Ad- 
ministration. Several conferences have been 
held in recent weeks and in February, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Morgenthau called in 
C. H. Morrissette, Virginia State Tax Com- 
missioner, C. A. Dykstra, city manager of 
Cincinnati, S. E. Leland of the University of 
Chicago, and the writer to go over the gen- 
eral situation. At these conferences definite 
proposals were made, and Dr. Leland is now 
assisting the Treasury Department in a thor- 
ough study of the problem. 

It should also be stated that certain mem- 
bers of Congress have introduced a number 
of bills on the subject and hearings have been 
held by a subcommittee of the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. On February 
21, Mayor La Guardia, testifying on behalf 
of the executive committee of the United 
States Conference of Mayors, succinctly 
stated the existing situation, as it had been 
stated just one year ago but without any ac- 
tion being taken, as follows: 

There is no market now, gentlemen, no ready 
market for city securities, and speeches cannot 
make that market; nor can a mandamus of the 
court make a market, and I speak feelingly on 
that subject. 

What is the city to do? If it cannot find avail- 
able cash, and cannot finance itself, what hap- 
pens? The city government breaks down—police 
protection, fire protection, hospital facilities, re- 
lief. Most of the functions of the city govern- 
ment are indispensable. There are many func- 
tions in a state and in the federal government 
which, under a proper emergency, might be dis- 
pensed with temporarily, but when you come to 
policing, fire protection, hospitals, health meas- 
ures, sanitation and street-cleaning, you cannot 
dispense with those. So it becomes a matter of 
grave concern, not only to the state but also to 
the federal government. We cannot afford to 
have local governments break down or be de- 
moralized. 


| March 


Now, under the provisions of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance law, I believe that we have the 
machinery there to come to the rescue of the 
municipal governments. Now I know the com- 
mittee has several bills before it, but I am ad- 
dressing myself to the general proposition of 
providing for municipal loans. Let me say at 
the outset that there is no better security in this 
whole country than the tax liens or tax warrants 
of the cities of the country. Cities of the coun- 
try own more property than the federal govern- 
ment; or, may I put it the other way, that the 
property in the cities constitutes practically the 
entire wealth of the country excluding, of course, 
natural resources in some of your states. But if 
you had no cities you would have no market for 
your natural resources. 

Now, we must find a medium or a source 
where cities can borrow in anticipation of cur- 
rent taxes. Ordinarily, and under normal condi- 
tions, cities would simply negotiate loans through 
short-term notes at low interest rates. That mar- 
ket does not now exist. I submit, and without 
any desire to be critical, and I desire to impress 
that with reference to the loans made by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, that the 
collateral which the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration would obtain for these loans is so far 
better than anything they have in their port- 
folios today, that a comparison is not possible. 
You simply cannot lose on a loan made in an- 
ticipation of local taxes, because the property is 
there; the tax lien is saleable in most cases in 
three years. But, it would do this, gentlemen: 
It would provide the cities with a ready source 
of cash at a low interest rate, and I cannot stress 
that too strongly. 

Now, we come to the question of delinquent 
taxes; not the current-year taxes, but those of 
previous years. Gentlemen, that is a good se- 
curity; that, too, is the best. Now, in many in- 
stances, if the cities could borrow against these 
delinquent taxes, by turning over as collateral 
the tax liens and all the rights thereunder and 
earmark that money, many cities would be able 
to continue on a financially solvent basis. 

If one just stops and reviews the loans made 
by the R.F.C., whatever beneficial result might 
have been obtained, it will readily be seen that 
the federal government must step in now and 
not leave the municipalities at the mercy of the 
money-lenders. It has gotten so, gentlemen, that 
a municipality is not negotiating with bankers; 
it is negotiating with money-lenders who will 
assume to tell a municipality how they are to 
conduct their government; that is an unwhole- 
some condition to create or to promote. The 
whole thing could be easily remedied in the 
manner suggested in the various bills before 
you. 


To effectively relieve the municipal credit 
situation the federal government might fol- 
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low any of several alternative schemes. It 
might in the first place, and this is undoubt- 
edly the simplest method, simply authorize 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
make loans of the character proposed, 
namely, loans on current tax warrants and 
on delinquent taxes. Or it might designate 
some other agency such as the Treasury De- 
partment itself, to do this. Secondly, it 
might create a municipal finance credit cor- 
poration, similar to the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation in the field of private 
credit. This follows in part the recommenda- 
tions that were made in December by the 
executive committee of the United States 
Conference of Mayors. And finally, it might 
establish a federal municipal bank, such as 
has been advocated by several of the state 
leagues of municipalities and which has been 
given considerable study by the American 
Municipal Association. A brief statement 
should be made with reference to these two 
latter steps. 


MUNICIPAL FINANCE CREDIT CORPORATION 

It would be entirely feasible to create a 
municipal finance credit corporation mod- 
elled after the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration with authority to buy and sell tax 
anticipation and delinquent tax paper. If 
this corporation had power to issue deben- 
tures (as the R.F.C. now has) secured by 
short-term municipal paper, if it had power 
to borrow from the R.F.C., if its own securi- 
ties as well as the municipal securities pur- 
chased were eligible for rediscount at the fed- 
eral reserve banks, if postal savings funds 
could be invested in the securities of the 
corporation, then it could function effectively. 
It might even establish an investment affiliate 
to deal in long-term municipal bonds. 

Generally speaking, the credit corporation 
plan would do for municipalities and other 
public bodies what the R.F.C. has done for 
private enterprise. 

FEDERAL MUNICIPAL BANK 

This plan contemplates establishment of 
a banking institution,® the capital stock of 
which to begin with would of necessity have 
to be subscribed entirely by the federal gov- 
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ernment. It would be an institution some- 
what like the Municipal Bank of Holland ex- 
cept that the capital stock of the Holland 
bank, as I understand it, is owned 50 per 
cent by the national government and 50 per 
cent by the Dutch communes. The bank 
would be vested with the same power as has 
been indicated above with reference to the 
credit corporation. The one fundamental dif- 
ference, however, would be that the federal 
municipal bank would receive deposits of ci- 
ties and in that respect would function as a 
banking institution. If municipal time de- 
posits were received in any substantial vol- 
ume it might well develop that only a small 
federal contribution would be needed. 

It is unnecessary to state, in spite of the 
fact that banks generally have indicated the 
undesirability of having municipal deposits, 
that strenuous opposition would be encoun- 
tered in a plan such as the above. 


INTEREST RATES 


Many people are agreed that interest rates 
on public debt must come down. I know one 
city that is still making its way with an oper- 
ating budget for 1934 amounting to one mil- 
lion while its interest outlay alone amounts 
to two million for the year. By utilizing the 
ability of the federal government to secure 
money at low interest rates, cities could ex- 
pect loans from federal agencies, if created, 
at rates below the commercial rates now 
charged. The element of competition in itself 
would bring down the rates in my opinion. 
Speaking about interest rates, Mayor La 
Guardia nearly a year ago when he was a 
member of Congress, stated: 


All interest rates must be brought down. The 
entire interest structure must be lowered. Is it 
not better to fix an interest rate that can be paid 
than to continue hopelessly in the efforts to 
maintain unreasonable, unconscionable, high in- 
terest rates that we now know can not be paid? 
The interest subject is but one of the factors in 
the necessary economic readjustment which 
must be brought about. 


I have tried to indicate some of the more 
important aspects of this problem as it stands 








_§ This is nothing new or startling. Note the 
Federal Intermediate Credit Banks, Farm Loan 
Banks, et cetera. 
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today. Hopeful as I am that something 
might be done, if only in a few instances to 
bolster municipal governments which in many 
cases through no fault of their own are totter- 
ing, one cannot predict with any degree of 
certainty that action will be forthcoming. 
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Nevertheless the fact that definite study is 
being given to the municipal finance situation 
is a wholesome sign. It seems unfortunate, 
though, that conditions must be extremely 
critical before legislation, especially on the 
national sphere, can be enacted. 


How to Determine an Equitable Pay Basis 
for Public Employees 


3y LENT D. UPSON * 


Director, Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research, Inc. 


How to determine an equitable pay basis is a timely prob- 
lem for the solution of which Mr. Upson sets forth several 
axioms which he says can be put together into a formula. 


N the treasurer’s office of a city I know 
| are the niece of the treasurer, a friend 

of the treasurer’s wife, and the son of a 
councilman. My task is to prescribe a form- 
ula for fixing the salaries of these three em- 
ployees—salaries that will be fair both to 
the workers and to the taxpayers. The form- 
ula must be practical because city managers 
deal with facts and not theories. From some 
twenty years of observing one of the most 
difficult problems of public administration— 
that of selecting, promoting, and compensat- 
ing personnel, I am to produce a formula that 
any municipal executive can apply in any 
city from Cincinnati to Gravel Switch. Out 
of the hat is to come not only a rabbit, but a 
rabbit, drawn, quartered, and fried. 

Very well, I shall be categorical and set 
out a number of axioms with respect to pub- 
lic employment, self-evident truths to my way 
of thinking; others may disagree. They may 
be put together into a formula and applied 
in next year’s budget making. 

First, the same political influences that se- 
lect men for public employment will deter- 
mine their pay. If a city’s payroll is made 





* Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Upson received a Ph.D. 
degree, 1911, University of Illinois; one-time 
executive secretary of the National Cash Register 
Company of Dayton; director, Dayton Bureau of 
Municipal Research, 1913-15; director, Detroit 


up of political nieces and nephews, council- 
men’s brothers-in-law, and ne’er-do-well rel- 
atives of the powerful, then it is futile, even 
childish, to discuss any formula for deter- 
mining the proper pay of these hangers-on. 
Further, public employees need not be all 
political relatives to upset any well-planned 
salary standardization. They need be only 
a thousand or twenty-five thousand voters in 
a community—voters that can always be re- 
lied upon to go to the polls, and to go always 
with voting wives, sons, daughters, sons-in- 
law, daughters-in-law, cousins, the washwo- 
man, the next door neighbors—a retinue that 
raises the vote of a public employee to the 
tenth power. 

I am asked to be practical. I doubt if 
anyone can cite a single instance of salary 
standardization in which those employees 
working beyond the standard rate were 
brought down to it when the ordinance was 
passed? A salary once fixed to the employee 
remains fixed until death do them part. It 
follows then that any device that will mini- 
mize the political influence of this group of 
public servants, now estimated to constitute 


Bureau of Governmental Research and profes- 
sorial lecturer, University of Michigan, 1916 to 
date, and at present special agent, Bureau of the 
Census, in charge of a study of local government 
activities. 
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from 8 to 10 per cent of the adult population, 
and say 15 per cent of the persons gainfully 
employed, should be adopted. So long as pub- 
lic employment is a grab-bag with the prizes 
going to political favorities, so long will pay 
rates be determined in the same fashion. 

Therefore, second, entrance to and promo- 
tion in the public service should be strictly on 
a merit basis. 1 am aware of the difficulties 
that an efficient civil service has had to over- 
come and is still combating. Even if favor- 
itism is overcome, there remains the unsolved 
problems of worthwhile examinations and of 
efficiency ratings. But the last decade has 
witnessed a lot of progress. The free answer 
type of examination is being displaced by 
short answer forms which at least have the 
merit of permitting accurate grading what- 
ever other limitations they may have. We 
are learning a little about the various mental 
qualities necessary for different jobs and 
about the difficulties of appraising these qual- 
ities. We know that inherent intelligence is 
necessary to most jobs and we have ways of 
measuring it. 

Recent experiments are pointing the way 
to appraising the actual work of employees. 
Promotions are about to be removed from the 
vagaries of executive likes and dislikes, some 
of them subconscious ones, but more devas- 
tating to morale than political favoritism. 
The result of Probst’s work leaves something 
to be desired, but it has made us recognize 
the possibilities of service ratings, and has 
impelled others to advance what has been so 
well begun. 

On the other hand, we have not even 
started to recruit competent public person- 
nel. We have, or think we have, the finest 
educational system in the world. At least 
it costs the most money. In many progres- 
sive states practically every child must ac- 
quire a high school education. We maintain 
many institutions of higher education to train 
for business, law, medicine, dentistry, music, 
engineering—all of the more important pro- 
fessions. Yet no director of vocational guid- 
ance ever advised a bright high school boy to 
seek a career in public service. No mayor at 
a high school commencement has ever urged 
his audience to serve professionally the pub- 
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lic that had paid for its education, and to 
serve it in perhaps the greatest single busi- 
ness in America—that of government, costing 
around twelve billion dollars a year. And 
those few college students who do elect pub- 
lic service as a career knock pathetically at 
gates of firmer iron than Carlyle ever ascribed 
to the Bastille. How many young college 
students have city managers taken as appren- 
tice city managers, and why not? 

Merit in the selection and promotion of 
employees has a direct relation to the pay of 
these same public servants. For example, it 
is futile to discuss the proper pay of a police- 
man if every patrolman knows that the road 
to a sergeancy is a political one. A man’s 
pay is not all in the envelope on Saturday 
night. The contentment that comes with 
knowledge that faithfulness and ability will 
be rewarded is as tangible compensation as 
that wrung from the taxpayer. Any pay-fix- 
ing formula that ignores this truth is only 
half a formula when it starts. 

Third, rates of pay for public employment 
are not determined competitively. During the 
last two years your city and mine have been 
beset by committees of taxpayers, bondhold- 
ers, bankers, publicity seekers, amateur 
statesmen, and what not—all trying to make 
the city budget fit the private purse. Invari- 
ably an attack has been made on the rates 
paid public employees. The pay of stenog- 
raphers, comptometer operators, and other 
positions in the city hall are compared with 
those in private business and invariably the 
public pay is higher. 

These well meaning and often useful com- 
mittees forget that the positions I have enu- 
merated and many others like them constitute 
but a small part of a city’s civil list. The 
great payroll services are policing, fire pro- 
tection, and education. What is the proper 
compensation of a policeman, a fireman, or a 
school teacher, these positions being largely 
a monopoly of public business? No one will 
say that teaching positions should go to the 
lowest qualified bidder or that policemen 
should be hired at a labor exchange. Compe- 
tition cannot determine these rates of pay. 
Rather, pay is determined by the standard 
of living which we require of these public 
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servants. We want the teacher, the intimate 
associate of our children, to live decently, 
to be clothed comfortably, and to have suf- 
ficient income left that she may continue her 
education, travel, and participate in the so- 
cial life of the community. We want only 
little less for our policemen. At least, he must 
have enough to maintain a decent respect for 
himself and remain immune to the tempta- 
tions of the office. 

Individuals fall into more or less well- 
defined social groups, and from these groups 
come the various types of public employees. 
I believe we should give some further thought 
to the possibility of fixing the compensation 
of these employees in accordance with the 
usual salary paid the social group to which 
public employees can be identified as we are 
already doing in a way with teachers and 
policemen. If this were done, not only should 
the employees be satisfied, but the adjust- 
ment of the pay to private standards would 
be automatic. 

A study of groups as an index of proper 
compensation is admittedly difficult. Groups 
change; persons belonging in one stray to 
others without ceasing; and no group is ex- 
actly homogeneous. But parents, relatives, 
place of abode, friends, and the type of so- 
cial affiliations, such as churches and lodges, 
all help to identify the social group. Except 
for the “sport,” the group should reflect both 
the ability and requirements of the individ- 
ual. If the members of a group are satisfied 
with, say $1,800 a year in private employ- 
ment, public employment should not give a 
member of the same group, say $3,600 with- 
out clear indication of superiority. The pay 
standards of both private and public business 
are so utterly irrational that the group stand- 
ard idea is advanced as worthy of further 
investigation. 

Fourth, for purposes of standardization 
compensation for public emplovees should be 
classified into a few groups the pay within 
each group to be substantially the same. 
Twenty odd years ago the first important for- 
mal attempt was made to classify positions 
and to standardize salaries—that done in the 
water department in New York City. The 
classification that followed had the merit of 
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simplicity. Relatively few classes of em- 
ployees were established and there were no 
wide varieties of compensation within sim- 
ilar groups. Lately, titles have been multi- 
plied and glorified out of proportion to merit. 
There are junior clerks, senior clerks, prin- 
cipal clerks, head clerks, and then for varia- 
tion the department is added, so we get again 
junior assessing clerk, principal water board 
clerks, and so on throughout the gamut of 
public employment. It is argued that the 
duties of each of these positions is somewhat 
different from those of every other position, 
and they are. Variations in duties may mean 
something to the civil service authorities in 
selecting personnel, but such variations need 
not result in variation of pay. 

Within the class we go further and attempt 
to provide annual increments in compensa- 
tion either for efficiency or for time served, 
usually the latter. One assistant public works 
clerk receives $1,560 a year; another receives 
$1,680 a year. We are attempting to measure 
and reward efficiency and service in units of 
forty cents a day, an obvious impossibility. 

In certain public services we recognize that 
all this minutiae of classification with sliding 
scales of compensation is nonsense. For ex- 
ample, in policing, after a brief probationary 
service an officer becomes a full-fledged pa- 
trolman at a patrolman’s pay. He may be 
assigned to street patrol, the plainclothes de- 
tail, traffic control, or the dog pound, but he 
is still a policeman in rank and pay until 
promoted to a sergeancy. The possible as- 
signments of a policeman are certainly as 
various as are the various clerkships in the 
city hall, but we do not have junior, senior, 
and principal policemen, as we do clerks, fur- 
ther classified by the department in which 
they work. We can scarcely imagine further 
complicating our compensation problem by 
creating the ranks junior dog pound police- 
man or assistant principal traffic officer. 

I believe that much of our difficulty with 
pay base originates in the complicated sched- 
ules of payment which often reward seniority 
beyond reason and do injustice to young and 
able employees. I believe that we can segre- 
gate city employment into a few classes, say 
not more than five or six, and that each class 
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can be further divided into a half dozen 
groups. The same rate of pay would prevail 
for the corresponding class in each group so 
there might be ten or a dozen rates of pay 
in the municipal service and no more. 

The federal classification plan (See Clos- 
ing Report on the Wage and 
Personnel Survey, House 
Document 771) contemplates 
about ten wage groups for 
about four different classes of 
service, the professional class 
graduated by about $600 in- 
creases, and the other groups 
by about $200. It is doubtful 
if even this detail is required 
for municipalities since they 
do not have the far-flung or- 
ganization of the federal gov- 
ernment. Perhaps four or five 
main divisions with sub-classes 
would be sufficient. Thus there 
might be a clerical group, a skilled labor 
group, common labor group, professional 
group, and executive group. 

The sub-classes would indicate the varia- 
tions necessary by the requirements of the 
job. Thus the clerical group would cover all 
employees from the office boy to the account- 
ant in charge of the budget preparation. In 
the professional group, the range might be 
from a nurse or orderly up to a doctor, or 
attorney, or engineer. In the professional 
group there appears to be no practical reason 
why the attorney or the accountant should 
be rated higher in salary than the doctor 
or engineer—the same training and experi- 
ence in one professional field is required for 
the others. Similarly, across classifications, 
it might be determined that the same rate of 
pay should apply to stenographers, nurses, 
mechanics, and occupations requiring equiv- 
alent skill and training. Such uniformity 
would at least remove the bickering and pol- 
itics playing that now raises hob with any 
efforts at salary standardization. 

Fifth, a satisfactory base rate should be 
established without annual increments of any 
kind. Private business for reasons of econ- 
omy fixes a low entrance salary and provides 
rather frequent increases. There is often 
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little reason for the base rate, for the in- 
creases, or when the increases are given. 
Raises come when business is prosperous, or 
when the employee demands it, or in keep- 
ing with increased cost of living, or to per- 
mit an employee to marry, or just because of 
personal likes. Base pay in 
private employment is often 
low—lower than in public em- 
ployment. The constant in- 
centive is ‘advancement.’ 

In public employment the 
base rate is high but advance- 
ment is slow, in accordance 
with promotional examinations 
and without the personal ap- 
peal or threat of resignation. 
The usual reason for such ad- 
vancement is ‘experience.’ The 
older employee is supposed to 
become more valuable, so an- 
nual increments of pay are 
provided up to a certain maximum. 

Examine this custom: There is the skill 
which comes from daily contact with any job 
making the job easier for the employee, and 
with less disturbance to others. This type of 
experience is more valuable to the employee 
than the employer, although the latter bene- 
fits in slightly more productivity. In munic- 
ipal employment this experience is valuable 
because of the complexities of the laws, in- 
terrelations of various units, the political at- 
mospheres, and so on. Yet for most public 
positions the experience gained is not worth 
an increase in pay unless it leads to advance- 
ment to another grade within the service. 
The job is learned in six months or it is 
not, and at the end of six months the newest 
recruit may be more valuable than the em- 
ployee who has been around for twenty years. 

There is the experience which accrues to 
an intelligent person studying his daily con- 
tacts. This is the experience which is actu- 
ally valuable to a person with sufficient in- 
telligence to be naturally curious and of 
enough mental capacity to utilize what is 
learned. So far as known, this type of ex- 
perience cannot be gauged by any of the 
present tests—hence there is no way of pay- 
ing for it. 
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ADVANTAGES OF PuBLIC Work. 

Sixth, in fixing the basic compensation of 
public employees the intangible advantages 
of public employment about balance the dis- 
advantages, and therefore may be ignored. 
Among the advantages there are: 

(1) The prestige value of a public job 
which at present is much greater in Europe 
than in America. This value has been ap- 
praised by Leonard D. White in one of his 
studies of public administration. 

(2) The security of public employment 
both in tenure and pay during periods of 
economic depression. O. E. Carr discussed 
this with respect to salaries of policemen 
and firemen in PuBLic MANAGEMENT for 
June, 1933. 

(3) The publicity given governmental sal- 
aries which makes them generally higher than 
in private employment. If private employ- 
ment had to publish the salary standards 
obtaining, undoubtedly they would be higher 
than they are. 

(4) Working conditions are usually bet- 
ter. Because of the absence of the profit 
motive, sick leaves, vacations, and similar 
perquisites are usually on a more liberal 
scale in municipal employment. 

(5) The working day is usually shorter 
than in private employment. Seldom does the 
city hall staff work over 44 hours a week, 
often only 40, and occasionally only 33. 

(6) Pension payments provide for old age 
although the rate is seldom high. 

(7) The absence of the profit motive usu- 
ally works to the benefit of the less industri- 
ous employee. In some cities it is almost im- 
possible to dismiss an employee for cause. 
The department head, operating under the 
usual form of civil service, finds it difficult 
to discipline an employee who rightly should 
be dismissed. 

(8) Public opinion is easily aroused to 
combat any organized effort to lower wages, 
increase productivity, or improve efficiency. 

(9) For a number of employees there are 
definite intangible advantages emitting from 
public employment due to the close relation 
between city departments—cost prices, fixing 
traffic tickets, free hospitalization, and others 
come in such category. 
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The disadvantages of public employment 
are: 

(1) Pay rates in the upper brackets are 
relatively low. 

(2) Because of the character of public 
employment, advancement comes slowly. 

(3) Under existing civil service practice, 
promotions often go to those who know both 
the right answers and the right people. 

(4) Veteran preference frequently pre- 
vents merit’s being the criterion in promotion. 

Readers who are further interested in the 
difference between public and private em- 
ployment should see the Closing Report of 
Wage and Personnel Survey, House Docu- 
ment 771, published in 1931 by the federal 
government. 


BasE RATE SHOULD BE VARIED 


Seventh, the base rate should be varied in 
accordance with the purchasing power of the 
dollar and standards of living. I am not un- 
aware of the difficulties of such a process. 
It works well when living costs and compen- 
sations are going up but it is not easy to 
apply when the trend is downward, as the 
St. Paul experience indicates. It would be 
easier to apply if the preceding propositions 
were in effect. The St. Paul plan, discussed 
by J. B. Probst in Pustic MANAGEMENT for 
June, 1933, takes into consideration only 
cost of living indices. The base salary, how- 
ever, is influenced not only by fluctuations in 
the value of the dollar, but also by the stand- 
ard of living. The standard of 1913 is not 
the standard of 1933—automobiles, radios, 
better homes, educational requirements, and 
so on, all have made the living standard of 
1913 impossible today. This factor is cap- 
able of computation and should be consid- 
ered in any determination of rate base. Such 
periodic increases or decreases should consti- 
tute the only deviations from the base rate. 

Any government so applying rate increases 
or decreases should also consider other fac- 
tors involved in the financial scheme. As- 
sessed valuations of real and personal prop- 
erty should also be increased or decreased 
by the same index as applies to salaries, as 
should the cost of licenses, rentals, and other 
charges. 
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ELEMENTS OF THE FORMULA 

In conclusion, here are the elements of 
the formula for determining an equitable 
pay basis: 

(1) Entrance to and promotion in the 
public service should be on a strict merit 
basis, in the application of which use will be 
made of job analysis, intelligence and per- 
sonality tests, and service ratings. 

(2) Recruiting for public service should 
start with material found in the public schools 
and colleges, and such recruits should be 
given continuous training to the end that 
their present tasks may be done better and 
that other employees may be fitted for pro- 
motion. 

(3) The classification of positions in pub- 
lic service should be few in number with 
equal pay for all employees in the same class 
and in corresponding classes that require sim- 


ilar training and ability. 

(4) After a brief probationary period the 
employee should enjoy the full compensation 
of his class without any increment in pay for 
length of service and with increases depend- 
ing upon promotion to another class. 

(5) The compensation of any class should 
not be determined competitively, but should 
be fixed largely by the income of the social 
group to which the class of employees be- 
longs. 

(6) Periodic changes in these rates should 
be made to correspond with changes both in 
the purchasing power of the dollar and stand- 
ards of living. 

(7) The tangible and intangible advan- 
tages and disadvantages of public service are 
about equal and may be ignored in fixing 
the compensation of the officers and em- 
ployees of our governmental units. 


Scientific Assessing of Property for Taxation’ 


By JOHN C. DONEHOO! 


City Tax Assessor, St. Petersburg, Florida 


AXPAYERS demand detailed informa- 
( = about how their property is as- 
sessed while quite the reverse was true 
a decade or so ago. In small cities where the 
values were stable over a long period of time 
it was possible for the assessor to use his 
historical knowledge of the properties and 
apply from judgment values which were ap- 
proximately correct—at least to the extent 
that very little opposition developed. Such 
a procedure cannot be justified today and 
should not be tolerated. There is no valid 
reason why any municipality cannot install 
and operate up-to-date modern methods of 
appraisal for real property provided due con- 
sideration is given to the element of time. 
The writer will attempt to set forth his 
experience regarding practices and methods 
* This is the first of two articles by Mr. Done- 


hoo; the second, “How to Assess Buildings for 
Taxation,” will appear in the April issue. 


found to be sound, workable, and easily ap- 
plied. They are pertinent whether the object 
be an improvement of the present methods 
or the installation of a complete system. 

It is probable that the work of prepara- 
tion may consume as much time as the actual 
appraisal. Rules, methods, and formulas used 
elsewhere, simply because they have been 
successfully applied, cannot be used in an- 
other city unless they are changed to meet 
the needs of that city. Thus it is essential 
that careful studies be made in order that 
the appraisal may be based on factors gov- 
erning that particular city or governmental 
unit. 


1 Epitor’s Note: Mr. Donehoo, a graduate of 
the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, was assistant 
assessor, Board of Assessors, Detroit, Michigan, 
1921-29; city assessor, Flint, Michigan, 1929-31; 
and since November, 1931, city tax assessor, St. 
Petersburg, Florida. 
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NECESSARY Maps 


The following sets of maps are suggested 
as being necessary for a correct appraisal: 

(1) Utility Improvement Maps. These 
maps will show by blocks for each block in 
the city, through the use of colors, the ab- 
sence or presence in each block of water, gas, 
electricity, pavement on streets and alleys, 
sewers, street car lines, bus lines, rivers, 
streams and lakes, open ditches, and other 
physical characteristics. The value of having 
these data recorded on maps is readily appar- 
ent. 

(2) Block Usage Map. This set of maps 
will show the predominating use of property 
in each block. This map can be combined 
with the building spot map which shows the 
location of each building. Later this can be 
broadened into a classification of buildings 
by value and type. A zoning map of proper 
scale may be utilized for this purpose. 

(3) Depth Value Study Map. This set 
of maps may cover only a portion of the city 
and should show in front foot values the com- 
bined average rental per front foot for each 
block of all the varying depth utilized for 
buildings. Of course only the ground floor 
is taken into consideration. This map is nec- 
essary before a depth rule for business prop- 
erty can be established. It will show that 
often ground floor stores of a depth of 40, 
50, or 60 feet will rent for more than stores 
in the same block having a depth of 100 feet. 
These rentals can be converted to dollars per 
front foot and also shown on the map. In ad- 
dition, the corner influence study can be 
shown on this map by percentage. 

(4) Traffic Study Map. This set of maps 
will show the average flow of traffic, both 
pedestrian and vehicular, at a given point 
for a certain number of hours. This check 
should be made as nearly as possible under 
the same conditions for all points taken. It 
should be taken at a point near the center of 
each block, as well as at the corners. Both 
sides of the street should be checked for of- 
ten a difference as great as 50 per cent will 
be found in two sides of the same street with- 
in the same block. This may not seem pos- 
sible but the writer has found it to be true. 
(5) Subdivision Map. This set of maps 
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will show the exact location and size of each 
lot, block, and parcel of land in the city. It 
should be thoroughly checked with the orig- 
inal plats in order that the correct dimen- 
sions are shown, as these maps will govern 
the sizes applied to each description. 

(6) Sale Map. This set of maps should 
show, by conversion into dollars per front 
foot, the economic value of the land as indi- 
cated by the legitimate free transfers made 
over the preceding two years. 

(7) Preliminary Land Value Map. This 
set of maps will show the block outlines with 
the street and alley lines. It should also in- 
dicate the result of the assessor’s preliminary 
studies. The 100 per cent focal block will 
be shown and all other blocks receiving their 
influence therefrom in terms of percentage 
as they relate to 100 per cent. Where sub-key 
blocks are established, they will also be in- 
dicated. These percentages are the combined 
result of the study of the entire land value 
phase. After these have been established by 
the assessor and his staff, a blank set of maps 
should be provided to record the opinions 
resulting from the civilian committee study. 
These two should then be compared and the 
differences co-ordinated into the final govern- 
ing set of land value maps, where the per- 
centage will be converted into unit front foot 
values. 

Final land value maps are for the purpose 
of showing the actual unit front foot value 
as established. Any assessor who attempts 
to justify land values without one or more 
sets of final land value maps, is working un- 
der a severe handicap. He will succeed only 
in creating dissatisfaction and doubt. 

The whole procedure of compiling the data 
and transferring them to maps, with the task 
of establishing the units, will require many 
months, but the satisfaction to the city in a 
correctly based land valuation will indicate 
that time is relatively unimportant. The cost 
of making seven or eight sets of maps is neg- 
ligible, as the major cost is in the original 
tracings. 


Use oF Proper Forms 


The use of proper forms for recording the 
data and showing sketches and computations 
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is of utmost importance. The writer has de- 
signed a land and building record sheet, hav- 
ing all land data and computations shown on 
one side, and all building information on the 
reverse side. Each sheet carries the legal de- 
scription, ownership, and address. A cumu- 
lative record of the entire assess- 
ment is carried over a period of 
three years prior to the date of 
reappraisal, and provides space 
for twelve succeeding years. 
Each sheet bears a number cor- 
responding to the addressograph 
number which also appears on 
the sheet when the description 
is printed. There are approxi- 
mately fifty-nine thousand de- 
scriptions of real property in St. 
Petersburg, Florida, and each 
description has its correspond- 
ing sheet. These sheets are car- 
ried in sixty-three suitable loose- 
leaf binders. This method of 
keeping the record enables the assessor to 
determine at any time all available infor- 
mation about each parcel of property by 
reference to a single file. This method has 
proved vastly superior to the card system. 
Cards become lost or misplaced and often are 
filed out of order. The writer has written two 
tax rolls from these records and not one sheet 
has been lost, misplaced, or found out of 
order. The record is also used as an assess- 
ment roll on which the board of equalization 
holds hearings. 

This method allows the complete tax roll, 
assessment roll, and tax bills to be made at 
one time in one operation and all on the 
same machine. The machines used are tax 
computing and billing machines which were 
especially designed for this purpose. Thus 
the two rolls and three copies of the tax bill 
together with a cumulative card record for 
the tax collector are all exact duplicates one 
of the other. Errors occurring through hav- 
ing the tax bills and tax rolls made in separate 
operations are thus eliminated. The land and 
building record being a permanent office rec- 
ord, a pocket size duplicate is used as field 
record. These field sheets are indexed prop- 
erly and are loose-leaf bound by subdivisions. 
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Naturally the data are transferred to the per- 
manent record, and when the yearly check 
is made the field record is used. It enables 
the field man to carry as many as eight hun- 
dred descriptions in his pocket. The book- 
let for each subdivision contains a small scale 
map of that subdivision. After 
the field man has checked an 
area, the booklet containing the 
separate sheets for that area is 
returned to the office and the 
changes recommended are trans- 
ferred to the permanent record. 

The value of a cumulative 
yearly record of the assessment 
can scarcely be expressed in 
terms of dollars. The saving in 
time, by elimination of the ne- 
cessity for reference to a sep- 
arate set of records for each 
year is quite extensive. It is 
certainly less irritating to both 
the taxpayer and the assessor. 
There are a number of smaller necessary 
forms, but their discussion is relatively un- 
important in this brief article. The writer 
will send copies of these various forms to 
anyone who requests them. 

The appraisal of personal property is at 
best a difficult task because of impractical 
and obsolete laws. The task of assessment 
often requires more time than the entire ap- 
praisal of land. The actual procedure is very 
similar to that of building appraisal, although 
the records are quite different. The writer 
has compiled a manual of cost, life, and rate 
of depreciation on some eight thousand dif- 
ferent articles of personal property. Obvi- 
ously, a yearly revision of this schedule by 
items is impossible, but it can be revised 
annually by groups and trades and can be 
kept up to date. 


RULES FOR ASSESSING LAND 


Any sound system of real estate appraisal 
must contemplate the segregation of land 
and improvements. This is fundamental, yet 
some municipalities still retain the obsolete 
method of unit assessment on each parcel 
without regard to the basic difference exist- 
ing in the determinants of value of land and 
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improvements. This is an important point. 

In the previous outline on maps some of 
the essential preparatory factors were given. 
It must be conceded in any discussion of the 
valuation of land that it is not an exact sci- 
ence. However, certain fundamental facts 
are clearly established and can be used basic- 
ally. Very few if any single systems are 
adaptable in their entirety to any particular 
city. The most successful systems are those 
most easily explained and applied. 

The most common error is the establish- 
ment of one depth rule for all classes of prop- 
erty. The fallacy of this procedure is obvious. 
For example, two lots, one business and one 
residence and both having the same depth, 
say one hundred feet, are divided in half 


| March | 


and the half fronting the street is sold. We 
will assume that one is a moderate-priced 
business lot and the other a high-priced resi- 
dence lot and that the unit front foot value 
is the same in each instance. Therefore we 
have two lots fifty feet deep at the same front 
foot price. The result will be the same sum 
for each lot. Analysis will reveal that every 
square foot of the business lot can be utilized 
for building and income purposes. The resi- 
dence lot will have a set-back line of not less 
than twenty-five feet, leaving only twenty- 
five feet for building purposes. It is apparent 
that by comparison the business lot is far 
more valuable from a depth percentage stand- 
point. Therefore the assessor should not hesi- 
tate to establish more than one depth rule, 
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certainly not less than two. They 
should be made from a graph 
plotted on local lease and rental 
conditions, and should be based 
on the prevailing depth of the 
class of property for which they 
are made. 

Another common erroneous 
procedure is the application of 
corner influence to a_predeter- 
mined depth without regard to 
the use, size, and ownership of 
the property. A predetermined 
depth for the application of cor- 
ner influence in the developed 
business area is desirable. Its ap- 
plication outside this area should 
be confined to the actual corner 
ownership, irrespective of the 
size of the property. Of course a 
maximum depth must be estab- 
lished. 

Very often one rule for the 
computation of irregular and tri- 
angular lots will be used on both 
business and residence lots. The 
writer’s experience has proved 
this procedure to be incorrect 
and that two separate rules for 
each class should be developed. 
The reasons for two rules in this | 
instance are similar to those ap- | 
plying to depth rules for business ' 
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In St. Petersburg, alley influence is consid- 
ered only in the developed and improved sec- 
tions of the city. In the purely residential 
and vacant areas no consideration is given to 
the rule, but the base unit reflects the pres- 
ence or absence of alleys as they may affect 
the value of the block in general. In the re- 
maining portions of the city, alley influence 
is considered to the extent that it is applied 
only where property has no alley outlet. This 
simplifies the procedure and allows the pres- 
ence of an alley to be included in the base 
price, as practically all blocks have alleys. 
By this method, we deduct where properties 
have no alley influence. The difference is in 
the elimination of a computation on approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of the land descriptions. 
We compute on the remaining 10 per cent 
by establishing the 90 per cent as basic. 

Other rules governing the computation of 
irregular, curved, circular, and vari-shaped 
lots are simplified in order to eliminate the 


great amount of calculation necessary through 
the application of highly involved rules. In 
land computation, the writer favors simpli- 
fied rules which produce uniformly accurate 
results. The few highly involved parcels can 
be given special consideration. The assessor 
should not be too technical and get lost in 
a mass of unnecessary detail. 

It is recognized that no method of land 
valuation will give exact results in every in- 
stance. However, proved rules will give ac- 
curate results in the vast majority of cases 
and will result in uniformity and equity. A 
greater degree of scientific accuracy cannot 
be expected, until a land value quantity unit 
is found which will apply in all cases and 
give a comparative expression of value. In 
this connection, the writer suggests that more 
thought and research be given to the square- 
foot method of measurement and valuation. 
It probably offers the better method for val- 
uation of industrial and residence property. 


Municipal Finance Notes 


3y CARL H. CHATTERS 


Executive Director, Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, Chicago 


Cities Help Themselves 
LARGE life insurance company recently 
accepted refunding bonds offered it by 

a city after refusing to exchange in other 
cases. The financial secretary of the com- 
pany said he respected the initiative dis- 
played by the city in handling its own affairs 
and for that reason was glad to take the new 
bonds. 

Finance officers, not attorneys or engineers, 
ought to discuss a city’s financial problems. 
When hearings are to be held before local, 
state, and national boards or commissions, the 
finance officer of a city should prepare com- 
plete and accurate data and be present to 
offer and explain them. Let the lawyers pre- 
sent legal cases, engineers take care of plans 
and specifications, but permit those who 
understand financial problems to handle mat- 
ters for which they alone are best qualified. 


Washington officials are now interested in 
the financial plight of cities. They have asked 
S. E. Leland, an expert on municipal finance, 
to prepare memoranda discussing the prob- 
able need and extent of federal loans to mu- 
nicipalities based on their taxes as collateral. 


A Year of Scrip 

F ROM Ocean City, New Jersey, to Pen- 

dleton, Oregon, reports that have come 
in indicate that municipal scrip has been a 
success. Twenty-eight million dollars of it 
were issued by the city of Detroit, Michigan, 
in 1933. It was all redeemed at maturity. 
More will come out in March, 1934. 

Wisconsin cities issued scrip given them by 
the state banks in exchange for municipal 
tax notes. The bank received it from cus- 
tomers for deposit or in payment of amounts 
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due the banks. 

The city of Royal Oak, Michigan, has been 
using scrip for one-half of its municipal sal- 
aries for about three years. All scrip has been 
redeemed on the due date if not received for 
taxes before that time. 

That scrip has been generally accepted as 
a medium of exchange in many communities 
is clearly demonstrated. It has usually cir- 
culated without being discounted and with 
rare exceptions has been paid on its due date. 
Scrip appears to have been used with suc- 
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cess where it was properly secured by taxes 
and was acceptable in payment of taxes and 
other claims due the municipality. Forced 
into use by the inability of cities to obtain 
short-term bank credit, scrip may become 
a means of financing for many years to come. 

Stamped scrip, or self-redeeming scrip, re- 
quiring the affixing of stamps as a condition 
of exchange, cannot at this time be reported 
upon in a favorable light. No single out- 
standing instance of its success has been 
found. 


Selecting and Promoting Municipal Personnel 


By WILLIAM 


A. ROBSON * 


Lecturer, London School of Economics and Political Science 


Vacancies should be well advertised and emphasis placed on chief 
officials possessing administrative ability, according to the important 
Hadow Committee report which Mr. Robson reviews in this article. 


ber of university graduates in the local 

government service in England is rec- 
ommended by the Hadow Committee in its 
report,' just published, which is one of the 
most constructive documents affecting Eng- 
lish local government which has been pro- 
duced during the entire post-war period. It 
marks the opening of a new chapter in English 
local government as it is the first occasion 
in the history of Great Britain in which the 
municipal service has been made the subject 
of an official inquiry. 

The main problems dealt with by the Com- 
mittee have to do with recruitment, qualifi- 
cations, training, promotion, conditions of 
service, and tenure of office of municipal 
employees. To the end that personal favor- 
itism and unfairness may be eliminated in 
recruiting, it is recommended that all vacan- 
cies other than those to be filled by internal 


RR ver of universit of an increased num- 


* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Robson is a barrister-at- 
law of Lincoln’s Inn and a lecturer in adminis- 
trative and industrial law at the London School 
of Economics and Political Science; is joint ed- 
itor of The Political Quarterly; and is author of 





promotion should be widely advertised, and, 
in the case of junior posts, be announced in 
the local schools. 

“Tt is essential,’ the Committee declares, 
“for public authorities to avoid any suspicion 
that appointments are being ‘jobbed,’ and 
unless vacancies are made generally known, 
this suspicion is certain to arise.” It is rec- 
ommended that canvassing should in all cases 
disqualify a candidate for a position and 
that all new recruits should be required to 
serve a probationary period of one or two 
years before being appointed on a permanent 
basis. Where local authorities are not large 
enough to hold separate examinations for 
selecting employees, the committee suggests 
that neighboring cities should combine to 
hold annual examinations. 

“Tt seems to us,”’ the Committee observes, 
“that the system of recruitment ought to be 
adjusted to the educational system of the 


The Development of Local Government and sev- 
eral other books. 

1 Report of the Departmental Committee on 
Local Government Officers. H. M. Stationery 
Office, London. February, 1934. 91 pp. 
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country and that local authorities should 
draw regularly on each of the recognized edu- 
cational classes. . . By failing to do so, au- 
thorities are practically excluding from their 
service some of the ablest men and women 
in the country, and in view of the nature 
and extent of their responsibil- 
ities, they cannot afford thus to 
narrow the field of employment. 
... It is a complete contra- 
diction to spend money on high- 
er education and to refuse em- 
ployment to the boys and girls 
who profit by it.’ The report 
emphasizes that proved ability 
and meritorious work should 
alone entitle an officer to ad- 
vancement, no matter at what 
stage he enters the service. 

The local government service 
is at present rigidly divided be- 
tween the rank and file of the 
service on the one hand and the 
heads of the departments or directing officers 
on the other. The latter nearly always pos- 
sess technical or professional qualifications in 
law, medicine, engineering, accountancy, and 
so forth. Among local authorities, it is usu- 
ally only men with professional qualifica- 
tions who can rise to the top of the different 
departments. Thus, the town clerk or clerk 
to the council is nearly always a solicitor or 
barrister, the medical officer a doctor, the sur- 
veyor an architect or engineer, and so forth. 

The Committee inquires into the wisdom 
of this. The essential qualification which is 
required in the clerk is, they point out, ad- 
ministrative ability. He ought therefore to 
be a man of broad and constructive outlook, 
interested in the wider issues of local gov- 
ernment and experienced in administration, 
rather than a narrow legal specialist. The 
Committee therefore proposes that local au- 
thorities, when selecting their clerks, should 
concentrate attention primarily on the ad- 
ministrative ability of candidates without re- 
gard to the question of whether they happen 
to be solicitors or barristers. 

The Committee emphasizes the importance 
of the chief officers in all departments pos- 
sessing administrative ability. Even the work 
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of the health officer in a large county or 
country borough is to a great extent purely 
administrative. A good deal of it requires 
no medical training whatever. While the 
report does not go so far as to suggest that 
the professional qualifications of medical of- 
ficers and other chief officers 
(excluding the clerk) should be 
dispensed with, they advocate 
that large authorities should ap- 
point lay administrative officers 
as the principal assistants and 
deputies of the professional di- 
recting officers. 

The report recommends that 
local authorities should arrange 
for promising young officers to 
receive practical training in ad- 
ministration with as much va- 
riety of experience as possible 
and that they should, more- 
over, be encouraged to study the 
principles of public administra- 
tion. There should be regular arrangements 
in operation to enable a promising junior to 
be transferred from one department to an- 
other, and from one section in a department 
to another. Transfer is extremely rare at pres- 
ent, with the result that opportunities for 
broadening the outlook of the rising genera- 
tion of officers are not nearly so great as they 
might be. Mobility between local authori- 
ties, at present confined for the most part to 
professional and technical officers, could with 
advantage be extended to the more important 
clerical positions. In order to achieve this, 
the Committee advocates that superannua- 
tion should be made universal and compul- 
sory throughout the service—a reform which 
is long overdue. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Although the rank and file of the service 
is to be given a far better chance than it 
has at present of reaching the most respon- 
sible positions in the service, the Committee 
is insistent upon the need for imposing ex- 
amination bars in the early years of an offi- 
cer’s career. In the case of technical officers 
use would be made for this purpose of the 
existing technical examinations, while in the 
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case of administrative officers a new exami- 
nation would be devised in subjects relating 
to government, designed to evoke a broad 
and relevant mental training, somewhat on 
the lines of the diplomas in public adminis- 
tration now offered by several universities in 
England, though of a less advanced character. 

The mere passing of an examination would 
not, however, entitle an officer to promotion. 
It would be no more than an indication of 
possible ability. The heads of departments 
should be asked to keep careful records of 
the progress of every officer, to introduce 
the system of efficiency ratings, and to bring 
to the notice of the appropriate committee 
of the council the exceptionally promising 
officer as well as the unusually inefficient one. 

The report proposes that in every local 
government unit responsibility should be cen- 
tralized for recruitment, training, promotion, 
grading, superannuation, probation, disci- 
pline, salary scales, and conditions of serv- 
ice of all officers and employees. In smaller 
cities, it is proposed that the financial depart- 
ment or committee or the general purposes 
committee should be constituted the respon- 
sible body for staff matters. 


PROPOSES CENTRAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


The concluding recommendation of the 
report advocates the setting up of a central 
advisory committee to investigate and work 
out problems relating to the local govern- 
ment service for the whole country. This 
committee would be composed of represen- 
tatives of all types of local authorities, drawn 
from their various associations, with a mem- 
ber from the Ministry of Health and a smat- 
tering of representatives of local government 
officers and educational bodies. 

The central committee would be of an ad- 
visory nature only, though permanent in 
character. Its function would be to devote 
continuous consideration to the recruitment, 
qualifications, training, and promotion of of- 
ficers, and to investigate at length some of 


the problems which the Hadow Committee 
has done no more than touch lightly upon. It 
would assist in planning the regional groups 
of local authorities for holding examinations; 
it would act as a clearing house for pool- 
ing information concerning vacancies for uni- 
versity graduates; it would attempt to esti- 
mate the value of the various recommenda- 
tions made by the report, after they have 
been tried in practice; it would observe ex- 
periments in the training of public servants 
in this and other countries; it would help 
local authorities to establish comparable 
grading schemes; and it would inquire into 
the adequacy of existing technical qualifi- 
cations. 

The setting up of this Central Advisory 
body, the Hadow Committee declares, is the 
most vital and important of their recommen- 
dations. Many of their other suggestions are 
indissolubly connected with it. At present 
there is no one body able to supply infor- 
mation regarding entry to the service, no 
central organ to which suggestions, represen- 
tations, and criticisms can be made. 


TRIBUTE TO THE SERVICE 


The far-reaching proposal for improvement 
put forward in the report should not be al- 
lowed to obscure the high merits of the local 
government service as it exists at present, 
nor to conceal the remarkable efforts toward 
further progress which have been and are 
being made on its behalf by the associations 
of municipal officers. This is the tribute which 
the Hadow Committee pays to the public 
service: 

The local government service maintains today 
a high standard. We have heard little serious 
criticism of officers, and we have been favour- 
ably impressed by the evidence given on their 
behalf. The associations of officers have done 
a great deal to raise the standards of the service. 
They have consistently and, on the whole, suc- 
cessfully, laboured to secure the improved quali- 
fication of their members. We ourselves owe 
these associations our thanks for the assistance 
which they have given to us. 
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News of the Month 


EDITED BY ORIN F. NOLTING 


Twenty-five Per Cent Tax Delinquency 
in Large Cities 


A the close of 1933 slightly over 25 per 
cent of the 1933 tax levy in 145 cities 
of over 50,000 population remained uncol- 
lected, as compared to 10.8 per cent delin- 
quency in 1930, according to a recent study 
made by Frederick L. Bird.' There was 
a tax delinquency of 14 per cent in 1931 and 
20 per cent in 1932 for the same group of 
cities. In a few cities tax collections in 1933 
were still close to the 1930 basis. Included 
in this group were Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco in the cities of over 500,000 popula- 
tion; Cincinnati, Indianapolis, and Kansas 
City, Missouri, in the 300,000 to 500,000 
group; Providence, Rhode Island, in the 
100,000 to 300,000 group, easily led the 
country with a delinquency of but 1.99 per 
cent, while Oakland, Denver, and Bridgeport, 
in the same group, had delinquencies of less 
than 10 per cent. Cities in the 50,000 to 
100,000 group with a tax delinquency in 
1933 of less than 10 per cent included Berke- 
ley, Fresno, and San Jose, California; Pueblo, 
Colorado; Davenport, Iowa; and Bingham- 
ton and Troy, New York. 

In practically all of the cities which have 
sustained a much less than average increase 
in tax delinquency, at least one but usually 
more than one of the following factors has 
been present: strong and stable economic 
and social background with diversified 
sources of wealth; a well-organized and ad- 
ministered tax collection system with strict 
enforcement of adequate penalties for de- 
linquency; a well-regarded city administra- 
tion which has engendered public confidence 
by introducing effective operating economies 
early in the depression; and, in a few in- 
stances, abnormal lowering of tax levies by 
utilization of reserves or the excessive defer- 
ment of normal obligations. 

Among cities with high percentages of tax 
delinquency, the resulting situation has been 





1“The Four-Year Trend in Tax Delinquency,” 
National Municipal Review, XXIII, 110-116 


(February 1934). Copyrighted by Dun and Brad- 
street, Inc., New York. 
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due to unavoidable conditions such as long 
continued inactivity of the single dominant 
industry, collapse of the locai banking sys- 
tem, or disintegration of a fantastic real es- 
tate boom according to Mr. Bird who points 
out that in many instances, however, the 
serious declines in revenue have been due 
to avoidable conditions such as archaic tax 
collection systems, failure to impose and 
enforce reasonable penalties for delinquency ; 
politically minded administrations which 
have failed to secure wholehearted support; 
and the tax-striker or tax-slacker, sometimes 
operating through particularly blatant and 
irrational organizations. 

Among the constructive steps toward im- 
provement of municipal financial adminis- 
tration which Mr. Bird feels are generally 
desirable in reducing the alarming tax de- 
linquency trend, are the following: Syn- 
chronization of tax-collection periods with 
the fiscal year to avoid borrowing; install- 
ment payments; business-like collection 
methods; discounts for prompt payment and 
penalties adequate to discourage delin- 
quency; modification of the practice of mak- 
ing a municipality, acting as the collection 
agent of another, responsible for full pay- 
ment of the levy irrespective of collections; 
and elimination of thousands of needlessly 
duplicated collection administrations. 


A Western Conference on Govern- 
ment at Berkeley 


I T is expected that the Western Conference 

on Government to be held at the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley on March 
28 to 30 will have an attendance of about 
five hundred, mainly from the west coast 
states. The participating organizations are: 
International City Managers’ Association, 
American Legislators’ Association, American 
Municipal Association, American Public Wel- 
fare Association, Governmental Research 
Association, Council of State Governments, 
Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, Na- 
tional Association of Housing Officials, Na- 
tional Municipal League, Public Administra- 
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tion Clearing House, and the United States 
Conference of Mayors. Since the California 
city managers will hold their mid-winter 
meeting in conjunction with this conference 
a large attendance of city managers is as- 
sured. Many other prominent officials and 
authorities in public administration from the 
western states will be present as well as the 
directors of the national organizations par- 
ticipating. The program will include over 
one hundred speakers, divided among the 
various group and general meetings, who will 
discuss problems relating to metropolitan 
government and reorganization; legislative 
drafting and research; municipal finance, tax- 
ation, and accounting; public personnel; the 
relationships between federal, state, and lo- 
cal governments; local-government aspects of 
the “New Deal’’; unemployment relief; pub- 
lic aid to housing; special assessments; and 
numerous other topics of current interest. 
Professor Samuel C. May of the Bureau of 
Public Administration, University of Cali- 
fornia, is general chairman of the local ar- 
rangements committee and Hollis R. Thomp- 
son, city manager of Berkeley, is in charge 
of the city managers’ group meetings. 


Three Cities to Vote on Council- 
Manager Plan 

HREE cities will vote during the next 
few weeks on the adoption of council- 
manager government: Tacoma, Washington 
(106,817), on March 13; Texarkana, Texas 
(16,602), on April 3; and Marshfield, Wis- 
consin (8,778), later in April. Baileyville, 
Maine (2,017), at a special town meeting 
on December 11, adopted the town manager 
plan, under which the first council will be 
elected on March 26. The voters of Santa 
Clara County, California (145,118) on Feb- 
ruary 20 defeated a proposed county-man- 
ager charter by vote of 19,801 to 14,633. 
The city council of Evanston, Illinois, has 
adopted unanimously a resolution favoring 
the adoption of the council-manager plan 
and consolidation of three school districts 
with the city government. Citizen organiza- 
tions in Mount Vernon and Yonkers, New 
York, have inaugurated movements to secure 
the adoption of the manager plan, and in 
New Jersey a bill has been introduced in the 
legislature which will enable New Jersey 
counties to adopt the county-manager plan. 


| March 


The Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals on 
February 26 held that the legislature could 
abolish county offices, and that therefore 
the Henrico County board elected in 1932 
for a four-year term had no right to retain 
their offices. Henrico County had adopted the 
county-manager plan in 1933 and elected a 
new county board in November. The new 
county board will now take office and ap- 
point a county manager. 


Direct Public Housing Nears Reality 


ECENT months have seen a trend toward 
the establishment of public low-cost 
housing on a permanent basis. Housing be- 
came a matter of governmental concern 
through the desire to provide re-employment 
in capital goods industries; and it has been 
recognized increasingly that good housing— 
good living conditions for the underprivileged 
—is not only socially desirable but one of 
the few ways of stimulating heavy industry 
which does not result in excess plant capacity 
or otherwise compete with existing enterprise. 
What is now happening is that the legal 
framework is being provided in state after 
state for permanent public agencies to carry 
on the building and operation of housing 
projects. For the present, their chief if not 
only source of funds will be the federal gov- 
ernment, with PWA money. Under NIRA 
a public housing agency is entitled to a 100 
per cent loan, and a grant of 30 per cent of 
the cost of labor and materials, like any 
other municipal corporation. But, machinery 
is now being set up in state after state which 
can last beyond the life of NIRA and be 
ready to meet whatever new opportunities 
arise. 

Ohio provided for the creation of metro- 
politan housing authorities last summer; and 
such bodies have already been set up in 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Toledo, and Youngs- 
town. New Jersey has created a state-wide 
authority; Michigan has set up one for De- 
troit; Milwaukee has a municipal project 
well advanced. A law was passed in New 


Epitor’s Note: Mr. Ascher’s organization is 
prepared to send technically qualified consultants 
to aid official and unofficial groups in cities t@ 
organize housing programs, aid in the drafting 
of legislation, show how to gather the basic facts 
in surveys, and to help in all administrative prob- 
lems facing the housing official. 
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York a few weeks ago under which a New 
York City authority is already functioning, 
and interest has been expressed in a number 
of up-state cities. Maryland has acted and 
bills are pending in Illinois, Kentucky, Mass- 
achusetts, and South Carolina. 

Horatio B. Hackett, the new general man- 
ager of the Federal Housing Corporation (an 
off-shoot of the PWA), intends to center his 
attention on getting actual construction 
started in a number of key cities, working 
either directly or through local public bodies. 
Recent months have shown, according to a 
statement of Secretary Ickes, the inability of 
private capital (even with generous govern- 
ment loans) to meet the situation. Direct 
public housing is therefore about to become 
a reality in this country—CHar.es S. 
AscHER, director, National Association of 
Housing Officials. 


A Device for Measuring Purchasing 
Procedures 


DEVICE for measuring the adequacy of 

purchasing procedures has been worked 
out in the finance department of Lucas 
County (Toledo), Ohio, which shows that 
$33,615 was saved in 1933 on materials and 
supplies purchased. An index similar to that 
_used by the purchasing agent of Cincinnati 
was constructed from the purchase price of 
twenty-one commodities bought during each 
month, and these figures were compared with 
the monthly wholesale index 6f commodity 
prices of the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The resulting comparison reveals 
that the average index for 1933 in the county 
is 3 per cent lower than the average level of 
the Bureau prices. On this basis it was esti- 
mated that in 1932 purchases made by the 
county were $22,000 above those of the Bu- 
reau, or 6.3 per cent, while in 1933 the prices 
paid by the county showed a saving of $33,- 
615 as compared with the price index of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. A total of $6,120, 
or 26 per cent, was saved on a $23,050 order 
of staple foods and medical supplies for only 
one institution. With a view of effecting fur- 
ther savings it has been recommended that 
the county board create a joint committee 
on co-ordinating the purchases of the city, 
county, board of education, and university; 
that an agreement be made between these 
various units to establish a joint testing lab- 
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oratory at the University of Toledo; and 
that all county purchasing be centralized 
in one office—H. T. SHENEFIELD, director 
of finance and purchasing, Lucas County, 
Ohio. 


Ten Municipalities Adopted the 
Council-Manager Plan in 1933 


EVEN cities and three counties adopted 

council-manager government in 1933, 
making a total of 448 municipalities operat- 
ing under that form of government at the 
close of the year, as compared with 397 cities 
in 1930 and 304 in 1925. The cities that 
adopted the manager plan were: Asbury 
Park and Hackensack, New Jersey; Bailey- 
ville, Ellsworth, Presque Isle, and South Port- 
land, Maine; and Wilson, North Carolina. 
The three counties were Albemarle and Hen- 
rico Counties, Virginia, and Sacramento 
County, California. Nearly one in every five 
cities of over 10,000 population in the United 
States is now operating under council-man- 
ager government. Of the ninety-three cities 
of over 100,000 population, seventeen, or 
18.3 per cent, are council-manager cities. 
In the population group of 50,000 to 100,000, 
the ratio is slightly more than one in four. 
A study of the statutory and constitutional 
provisions of all states indicates that of the 
cities over 25,000 population that can adopt 
the manager plan without further state legis- 
lation, one in three have done so. 

Referenda on the adoption of the council- 
manager plan failed in fourteen cities and 
three counties in 1933, the two largest cities 
being Utica, New York, and Shreveport, 
Louisiana. During the year fourteen coun- 
cil-manager cities held referenda on aban- 
doning their council-manager charters, but 
only one attempt succeeded. This was Sul- 
phur, Oklahoma, where a charter amendment 
was adopted abolishing the office of city man- 
ager and conferring the duties of that office 
upon the mayor. As to legislation during 
1933, Missouri adopted a council-manager 
act enabling cities of from 30,000 to 100,000 
to adopt the council-manager plan; the 
Georgia and Maine legislatures enacted coun- 
cil-manager charters for certain cities; North 
Dakota slightly amended its council-manager 
enabling act: and the legislatures in Colo- 
rado, Illinois, Pennsylvania, and Washing- 
ton considered the adoption of legislation 
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enabling cities to adopt the council-manager 
plan but the bills either died in committee 
or failed to receive a majority vote. 


City Managers to Hold Annual 
Conference in St. Louis 


HE International City Managers’ Asso- 

ciation will hold its twenty-first annual 
conference in St. Louis next October 15 to 17, 
inclusive. These annual conferences bring 
together each year not only several hundred 
city managers but other authorities in the 
various fields of municipal administration. 
The program at these meetings includes dis- 
cussion of the most pressing problems at the 
time in the field of municipal management. 
Time also is given to the planning of the 
future city in the light of current economic, 
political, and social developments. Nearly 
three hundred persons attended the 1933 
conference held in Chicago last fall, and it 
is expected that an even larger number will 
attend the St. Louis conference because of 
its more favorable geographical location. 


Cleveland to Develop Citizenship 
Training in Public Schools 


SURVEY of social studies in Cleveland 
public schools, recently made by the 
Citizens League of Cleveland, shows that such 
courses are confined to the junior high schools, 
supplemented in the high schools only by the 
usual history and civic courses. Pupils in the 
elementary schools, including the first to sixth 
grades, receive no definite training in citi- 
zenship. A careful analysis of the social stud- 
ies courses in the junior high schools led the 
League to say that in their belief these 
courses “will not accomplish any of the ma- 
jor purposes for which they are set up. They 
are too indefinite, incomplete, and illogical to 
have any permanent results in determining 
the citizenship attitude and citizenship qual- 
ifications of the pupils who go out from the 
schools. The present courses will not even 
supply the factual basis for an informed citi- 
zenship; and certainly there is little in them 
to inspire higher social ideals and develop a 
sense of citizenship responsibility.” It is 


pointed out that while the main purpose of 
the public schools is “to preserve and im- 
prove our political institutions” the present 
provisions for citizenship education are today 
seriously inadequate, even though more than 
40 per cent of public revenues raised from 
taxes goes to the support of public education. 

The schools committee of the Citizens 
League recommended that the board of edu- 
cation appoint a committee composed of 
teachers and citizens with a qualified director 
of research to make the necessary surveys 
and prepare a course of social studies for all 
grades in the public schools; that provision 
be made to prepare teachers for the teach- 
ing of these social studies courses; and that . 
a thoroughly trained and experienced direc- 
tor be appointed to devote his entire time to 
the supervision of social studies or citizenship 
training courses in the public school system 
of Cleveland. 

“If the public school authorities of the 
country could be brought to realize fully . 
the effect on public opinion of such a well- 
rounded course in citizenship, one generation 
of such training would work a revolution in 
our whole public attitude toward government 
and politics,” according to the report issued 
by the Citizens League. 


Trafic Violators Must Attend School 


N lieu of paying a fine or going to jail, traf- 
fic violators in Berkeley, California, are 
sent by the judge to a traffic school. Each 
violator must attend six sessions of the 
school, which meets every Wednesday eve- 
ning and is in charge of the local manager 
of the state department of motor vehicles. 
At the sixth session of the school, the traffic 
violator is given an examination which is 
varied from time to time. For example, at 
a recent examination the student was given | 
the name and address of a certain individual 
to whom he was to write what he had learned 
in the school and what he thought of it. It 
is only through educational means such as | 
this that poor drivers can be brought to’ 
realize the rules that must be obeyed to pro- | 


mote safe driving on the highways and thus 


reduce the appalling accident record.—J. A. | 
GREENING, chief of police, Berkeley. 
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